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many years to come in order that it may be perma- 
nently and firmly established in the confidence of the 
nations and peoples of the earth. To this end let all 
our strength and influence be henceforth exerted. 



War Morality. 

Silent leges inter arma. The Latin author of this 
saying was not the first to notice the phenomenon 
which he has thus pithily described. Nor was he 
the last. No sentence of the Roman literature has 
been oftener quoted than this, — quoted by men in 
every time before whom the fact stood in concrete, 
painful reality. Every century since, every genera- 
tion, every day practically, has had its wars and 
battles, in which the clamorous fury of arms has 
silenced the laws and made it impossible for their 
still small voice, imperious and unchanging, to 
be heard. 

The laws are silent in time of war, because the 
spirit out of which they spring is suppressed. This 
is the real significance of Cicero's expression. It 
would have been in him merely stupid commonplace 
to say that when war breaks out martial law takes 
the place, for soldiers under arms, of the ordinary 
forms of civil law. What he had in mind was a 
deeper and more solemn thing. War, as this keen 
observer noticed, breaks down and tramples under 
foot all moral considerations. Might, passion, cun- 
ning become the only law. Conscience is turned 
out. Moral impulses and feelings are quenched. 
Mea do openly and aboveboard, with songs of glori- 
fication on their lips, what in times of peace would 
bring them at once to the bar of judgment, and 
ostracize them from all public respect ; and the world 
looks on and says they are doing right! 

One of the most conspicuous of the immoralities 
of war is the lying and deceit practiced and gloried 
in. In common civil life there is no one more de- 
tested and shunned than the liar. Society insistently 
demands truthfulness. Its whole structure and 
interests are dependent thereon. Nothing makes a 
man look meaner in his own eyes than deliberate 
falsehood. Our Christianity, out of which our 
civilization has sprung, includes liars among the 
lowest of men — " dogs, sorcerers, whoremongers, mur- 
derers," and the like. But in war all this civil 
morality of truthfulness is cast out and thrown to 
the winds. The fact is described in the oft-cited 
phrase, " All is fair in war." 

Of this lying and deceit — prevalent in all wars, 
an inherent part of the system — there has been no 
more conspicuous example in recent years, if ever, 
than that shown in the capture of Aguinaldo. The 
whole exploit was a huge piece of falsehood, decep- 
tion and treachery. The details are known to the 
whole American public — forged letters; General 
Funston pretending himself a prisoner being led to 



Aguinaldo ; the seventy or more savage and cruel 
Macabebe scouts employed by our government palm- 
ing themselves off as loyal followers of the Filipino 
leader ; a trusted officer of Aguinaldo acting as his 
betrayer; the whole party starved almost to death 
accepting food of Aguinaldo's hand in order to have 
strength to carry out their lying and treacherous 
scheme ! What we are saying of this occurrence is 
not said for the purpose of praising Aguinaldo, for 
he and his men would have done the same thing to 
capture Funston or MacArthur. It is said in con- 
demnation of the whole system of war. 

Such an action as this in common life would con- 
sign to everlasting infamy every person connected 
with it. But what do we see '? The exploit has given 
" uncommon pleasure " at Washington. The gov- 
ernment has done everything in its power to encourage 
just such lying and treachery in any future war. 
General Funston has been immediately promoted to 
a brigadier-generalship in the regular army. The 
newspapers, with some exceptions, have spoken of it 
as a glorious bit of daring heroism, of which all 
Americans ought to be forever proud ! A few of 
the religious papers — precious few ! — have dared to 
speak the truth about it ; but most of them, particu- 
larly those which have been loudest in support of 
the government's Philippine policj^, have unflinchingly 
justified it as perfectly consistent with the laws of 
war and therefore right. 

For the Outlook, the boldest and most untiring of 
the great religious weeklies supporting the govern- 
ment's course, Funston's exploit was almost too much. 
Its conscience found this many-sided piece of decep- 
tion hard to swallow ; but it finally took it heroically 
down. Here is its comment: 

"It unquestionably shows in General Funston orig- 
inality in device, fertility in resource, and great vigor 
and courage in execution, all of which are highly praise- 
worthy military qualities. But the capture was accom- 
plished by deception, falsehood and what in commercial 
life would be called forgery. It is this fact which arouses 
the indignation of some critics. The most serious objec- 
tion to war is not the suffering which it entails, but the 
change in moral standards which it involves. As in de- 
tective service deception and falsehood are deemed legiti- 
mate for the capture of criminals, so in war for the 
capture of an enemy. Without discussing here whether 
it is legitimate to depart from the ethical standards which 
control in civil life, it must suffice to say that the code of 
war was not violated by the capture of Aguinaldo." 

Suffice to say ! This great teacher of public morals 
ought to have told us whether this lying exploit was 
right or not, not whether it was in harmony with the 
code of war, which the veriest innocent already 
knows. No one not acquainted with the Outlook's 
general position could possibly tell what it means to 
say in this double-faced, hedging passage. We are 
left to infer what it would have said had it ventured 
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to discuss the real point in the matter. The Outlook 
believes in and upholds war with its present code ; 
hence it believes in and justifies this monstrous piece 
of deception, falsehood and forgery. 

The comment of the Independent, the other of our 
two great independent religious weeklies, is amazing 
beyond almost anything we have ever read in a 
Christian journal : 

"Did General Funston do right? Was he justified in 
deceiving Aguinaldo and capturing him by this deception ? 
We see it asked whether we are not humiliated by Aguin- 
aldo's orders that the American prisoners be treated 
humanely, when they were on their way to capture him 
by lies. The answer is simply the answer of war. It is 
wrong to lie, and wrong to steal, and wrong to kill. ' But 
in war men must lie and steal and kill. Then is war 
wrong ? Certainly, wrong for somebody — for the party 
that is in the wrong, and whose act involves both parties 
in all these wrong acts. War is an accursed thing ; 
' war is hell ; ' but all is fair in war and hell. There was 
no violation of the laws of war in General Funston's 
conduct." 

The Independent, in spite of its reckless daring in 
the face of the common principles of Christian 
morality, shrinks at last from answering categorically 
its own questions. It puts its statement in a round- 
about, involved form, as if ashamed to say out 
squarely before its constituency of readers its real 
sentiment. The answers would run thus : General 
Funston did right. He was justified in deceiving 
Aguinaldo. War is wrong, for the party that is in 
the wrong. War is right, for the party that is in 
the right. The accursed, hellish thing is right, for 
those whose cause is right! Lying, stealing, killing 
are wrong. Lying, stealing, killing are right, for 
those whose cause is right ! For these, these detest- 
able immoralities are sacred, heavenly things ! Ac- 
cursed hell is for them transformed into glorious 
heaven ! " All is fair in war and hell " ! Wrong 
is right, whenever it is used for right ends ! " The 
answer of war " ! A pitiable answer it is. 

It i3 useless to attempt to describe, with any 
English adjective, the shamefulness of such a 
doctrine. It crushes to dust the last stone of the 
foundations of morals. It turns morality into a 
thing of mere temporary, shifting, baseless ex- 
pediency. If lying, stealing and killing are right 
under the circumstances and for the reasons given 
by the Independent, then any other immorality is 
riglit under similar conditions. And if these in- 
iquities — the whole category of sins — are right and 
justifiable in accomplishing the purposes of war, they 
are right in private and social life wherever they are 
employed for just and righteous ends. Not a single 
reason can be adduced to the contrary. 

The Outlook is right in saying that the most serious 
objection to war is the change in moral standards 
which it involves. But the most serious part of 



this change is not that which occurs in the stress of 
the campaign and the battlefield; it is the impair- 
ment of moral standards which spreads everywhere 
through private life and civil society — into the 
home, the school, the pulpit, the editorial office. 
The pollution of these sources of the public life and 
morals, especially of the pulpit and the editorial 
chair, is the saddest and most irreparable of the evil 
effects of war. The corrupting influence of the lying 
and treachery of General Funston and his band of as- 
sociates is bad enough, but it is insignificant in com- 
parison with the far-reaching insidious effect of what 
has been written about the exploit — in plain language 
or in the most tangled casuistry — in the greater and 
smaller religious and other papers of the country. 



Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society. 

The seventy-third annual business meeting of 
the American Peace Society will be held in Social 
Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, Friday, May 17, at 
2 p. m. The business will be the election of officers, 
the reading of the treasurer's annual account, the 
report of the board of directors on the work and 
events of the year, and the transaction of any other 
business that may be presented. A discussion by 
the members will follow the reading of the annual 
report. In view of the commemorative meetings 
held in January, no public meeting will be held at 
the time of the annual meeting this year. All 
members of the Society who are within reach of 
Boston are urged to be present at the annual meet- 
ing, and those who cannot come are invited to send 
any suggestions that may occur to them as to the 
interests of the work. We would also remind our 
friends again of the urgent need of funds with which 
to maintain and further extend the influence of the 
Society's work. It has been impossible as yet to 
provide permanent means of preventing the annual 
deficit which we have had to meet for the last three 
or four years, on account of the decline in interest 
rates and rent values. Our friends have generously 
met these deficits in the past, and we are sure they will 
not fail to do so now, at this most important juncture 
in the history of the peace movement. Contributions 
of any amount will be most gratefully received. 



Editorial Notes. 

Very few, if any, German statesmen 
ae """" v ' ew seemingly have grasped the real secret of 
the power of arbitration in the settlement 
of international disputes. There are many private citi- 
zens all over Germany who see the subject clearly and 
are pressing it with great force upon the authorities, but 
among those who lead and control the state there are 
practically none. The German official point of view, at 



